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LITEKARY FORMS AND THE NEW THEORY OP THE 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES' 

In the summer of 1903 I found in the Report of the Smithso- 
nian Institution for 1901 a brief paper 2 reviewing a new theory 
of the origin of species that at once arrested my attention. It was 
the now famous Mutation Theory of Professor Hugo DeVries. It 
dealt with certain features in the development of new species of 
plants strikingly similar to processes which I had reluctantly been 
forced by the evidence to assume as true of the origins of certain 
forms of the drama in mediaeval and early modern times. Not 
being a botanist, I could not judge of the soundness of the views 
of Professor DeVries, though the reasoning seemed to me valid 
and the experiments conclusive; but I took the first opportunity 
to consult the botanists and zoologists I knew, and learned 
essentially this: 3 

That the way for DeVries's doctrine of mutations had been 
prepared by many investigators, who had demonstrated that the 
processes mainly relied on by Darwin for the transformation of 
one species into another could not produce the results; 4 that new 

1 This paper was first presented before the English Club of Princeton University in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, and later repeated at the University of Chicago. 

2 "The Mutation Theory of Professor DeVries," by Charles A. White, The Smithsonian 
Report for 1901, pp. 631-40. 

3 Many articles in the magazines have since expounded the theory of DeVries and pre- 
sented the attitude of scientists toward it. The best discussion that I have seen, however, 
is that of T. H. Morgan, Evolution and Adaptation, pp. 287-99 ; see also pp. 340-413. 

* See Morgan, op. cit., especially chap, v and the references given there. 
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2 John Matthews Manly 

species of plants had actually come into existence under DeVries's 
personal supervision; that his experiments had been successfully 
repeated by other investigators; and that his work marked an 
epoch in the history of natural science fairly comparable with that 
of Darwin. 

All of us know, when we stop to think of it, that the doctrine 
of evolution did not begin with Darwin. Long before his day 
students of the forms of life upon earth had held that all forms 
had been derived by differentiation from other forms, and that all 
went back ultimately to a simple form having infinite possibilities 
of development. This view had many adherents : botanists, zoolo- 
gists, geologists, and even poets, like Tennyson, adopted it. But 
it remained only a theory which intelligent men might believe if 
they would, until Darwin, on the basis of an unexampled collec- 
tion of facts and with a simplicity and candor rarely approached, 
made it a doctrine that must be accepted by all men not already 
committed by age to other views of the processes of creation. 
Before him all had been vague. He called attention to definite 
variations which might result in change of species and indicated 
the cause that had determined the direction of the change. The 
variations were matters of everyday experience, and the cause, 
when pointed out, seemed so familiar that everybody became a 
Darwinian. Most people, indeed, after the fashion of most 
people, became more Darwinian than Darwin himself. In the first 
place, they gave to his views a simplicity and a certainty which 
his appreciation of the complexity and difficulty of the problem 
would have made it impossible for him to accept ; in the second 
place, they gave to them a rigidity that would have been incom- 
prehensible to him, and made of them, as it were, articles of faith. 
In the vague, swirling chaos of genera and species and varie- 
ties Darwin distinguished two types of variation: one, that which 
is now known as "fluctuating;" the other, that which he called 
"chance variation," and which DeVries indicates more definitely 
as "mutation." 1 Fluctuating variation is that by which indi- 

' For DeVries's theory in general cf., besides the works already cited, H. DeVries, Die 
Mutationstheorie (Vol. I, 1901; Vol. II, 1903) and Species and Varieties; Their Origin by 
Mutation (1905). For fluctuating variations, see especially Species and Varieties, chaps, xxv 
and xxvii, and Morgan, op. cit., chap. viii. 
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Liteeaey Forms and the Oeigin of Species 3 

vidual differs from individual, oak leaf from oak leaf, race-horse 
from cart-horse; that variation, in short, which makes one indi- 
vidual a little better than another and enables a careful breeder 
to improve his stock ; that which has changed the original sixteen- 
petaled chrysanthemum of Japan to the huge blossom we see at 
the annual flower show. What Darwin called "chance variations" 
and DeVries "mutations" are those sudden and unaccountable 
differences which, occasionally occurring, lift the individual entirely 
out of his class. Darwin recognized that both sorts of variations 
occurred, but he ascribed no great importance to the latter; and, 
considering the state of science at that time, this was not only 
natural, but probably desirable. Mutations had been carelessly 
observed and treated as insignificant curiosities, whereas the work 
of gardeners, breeders of horses, breeders of dogs, breeders of 
pigeons, had been carefully recorded. The improvement possible 
by taking advantage of these fluctuating variations was then and 
is now astonishing. It is not strange, therefore, that Darwin laid 
stress almost entirely upon the possibilities of these scarcely per- 
ceptible variations, especially since his doctrine of natural selec- 
tion seemed to make Nature as careful a breeder as Man. 

Since Darwin, many investigators have shown that the limit of 
fluctuating variations is quickly reached, and that in them lies no 
possibility of crossing the line that divides species from species. 
DeVries has gone a step farther. He has not only pointed out the 
distinction between species and hybrids and varieties, and the limi- 
tations of fluctuating variation; he has also developed a theory of 
the way in which new species come into existence and has verified 
his theory by actually observing the birth of the new species. 
The theory is briefly this: 

Mutation forms a special division of the kinds of variation. It does 
not occur flowingly, but in steps, without transitional stages, and it occurs 
less frequently than do the common variations, which are continuously 
and constantly at hand. The contrast between the two kinds at once 
appears if one conceives that characters of an organism are made up of 
definite elements or units (Etnheiten), sharply distinguished from one 
another. These units combine in groups, and in related species similar 
groups recur. Every addition of a unit to a group constitutes a step, 
originates a new'group, and separates the new form sharply and definitely 
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4 John Matthews Manly 

as an individual species from the one out of which it has been produced. 
The new species is at once such, and originates from the former species 
without apparent preparation and without gradation. Each attribute or 
character of course arises from one previously present, not by normal 
variation, but by one small yet sudden change. 1 

But what has this to do with the development of literature? 
Literature is not a plant or an animal; it develops in accordance 
with the laws of its own existence. 

No one, I think, is more ready than I to recognize that litera- 
ture is not an organism of any kind ; that principles true of the 
development of plants and animals have no necessary validity for 
works of art. But the whole process of human thought has, 
whether we like it or not, been transformed by the theories of 
Darwin. "Evolution," "adaptation to environment," "struggle 
for existence," "survival of the fittest," are not merely words: they 
are conceptions — powerful, dominating conceptions. We may 
misunderstand them, misuse them, deny them; the one thing we 
cannot do is to speak, or even think, as we should if they had never 
existed. We know that literature and art and social life are not 
plants or animals, and that they have their own laws of existence ; 
but even if we try to keep steadily before us the fallacy residing 
in such terms as "organism" and "evolution," it is practically 
impossible to speak or think of any unified body of facts showing 
progressive change as men habitually spoke and thought before 
1860. That we should still speak and think as if the needs of 
human thought could be met by a mere chronological record is not 
to be wished ; but it is equally undesirable that in our attempts to 
understand the processes of life we should accept for our own 
particular problem a formula whose only claim to attention is that 
it seems to solve another problem. This we have been doing, 
even when we were not conscious of it. 

Thus, when, some fifteen years ago, I began to study the origins 
of the modern drama, I was not conscious of the influence of Darwin ; 
but I believed, as we all believed, that all things came into existence 
gradually, by almost imperceptible modifications of something that 
had existed before. The problem before me therefore seemed to be 

i Die Mutationstheorie, Vol. I, Preface, translated by White, with modifications. 
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Litebaey Forms and the Origin of Species 5 

the problem of collecting the evidence of these gradual and scarcely 
perceptible changes. When all the evidence was in hand, it 
appeared that, in this case at any rate, the conditions of change 
had been very different from what the theory presupposed. There 
was no gradual accumulation of scarcely perceptible variations, 
changing the non-dramatic into the dramatic so insensibly that 
the moment of the change could not be indicated. On the contrary, 
there was a large amount of variation of non-dramatic form which, 
however wide the variation, never resulted in drama; and then 
with absolute suddenness came the drama, created at one moment, 
created without any reference to the futile variations that had pre- 
ceded. These variations I call futile, not because they lack inter- 
est or possible significance, but because they did not and could not 
develop out of their own class. There was the ritual of the mass, 
capable, as many scholars — Alt and Schaff and Klein and David- 
son 1 — have shown, of developing into drama. But it did not 
develop. There was epic poetry, which even in the days of the 
English Cynewulf, as Cook 2 has clearly shown, was dialogic and 
vivid, and dealt with material that later was made the subject of 
plays. There were sermons, which, as Rand 3 has pointed out, 
discussed the subjects discussed in the liturgical drama, and which 
used dialogue to heighten effect — sermons which would have been 
drama if they had not remained something else. But all these 
promising variations remained just what they were: the mass never 
became anything but the mass ; epic poetry gained vividness, yet 
it remained epic poetry ; sermons grew interesting, but they did 
not originate the drama; estrif and debat and epic comedy and 
tragedy almost crossed the line, but they did not actually cross 
it. There were many things which to us seem capable of becoming 
drama; the only valid test of development is what actually hap- 
pened. Antiphones might become more antiphonal ; sermon, epic 
comedy, estrif, debat, might develop a more lively dialogue ; none 

I H. Alt, Theater und Kirche, pp. 328-53 ; P. Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. 
Ill, p. 534 ; J. L. Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, Vol. IV, pp. 10 ff. ; C. Davidson, Studies in the 
English Mystery Plays, pp. 6 ff . 

2 A. S. Cook, Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. IV, pp. 421 ff. 

3 E. K. Band, Modern Philology, Vol. II, pp. 261 ff . For dramatic elements In the popular 
ballad, of. G. M. Miller, University of Cincinnati Bulletin, No. 19 (Ser. II, Vol. II). 
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6 John Matthews Manly 

of them, as a matter of fact, became drama; none of them varied 
beyond its class. 

But these things look very much like the drama, and good men 
and true have been deceived by them. Perhaps the only way in 
which we can avoid deception is to begin with the mediaeval drama 
when it was unmistakably drama, and carefully go back to the 
time when it came into existence. We shall thus be able to see 
exactly what were the effective changes. If we begin with the 
fifteenth century, we find three generally recognized types of the 
drama : mystery, miracle- play, and morality. They begin at quite 
different times ; they are sometimes confused in modern histories, 
but they are not confused in the records, and their separate histo- 
ries can easily be distinguished. The morality did not exist much 
before the fifteenth century ; the miracle-play is not to be discovered 
before 1100; the mystery, or liturgical scripture-play, is at least 
two centuries older. Its beginning can be clearly traced. By 
one simple and definite movement, which will be discussed in a few 
moments, it came into existence. Before that movement there was 
no liturgical drama ; as soon as the movement occurred, the drama 
existed, simple and slight, to be sure, but as clearly drama as it 
ever became in the whole course of its development. 

Let us retrace rapidly the development of the great dramatic 
cycles, commonly called mysteries. In England in the fifteenth 
century they consisted of three main groups of scenes: (1) certain 
scenes from the Old Testament, such as the Creation, the Fall of 
Man, the Death of Abel, the Deluge, the Sacrifice of Isaac, etc. ; 
(2) a group of New Testament scenes concerning the Birth of 
Christ — e. g., the Annunciation, the Journey to Bethlehem, the 
Birth, the Visit of the Shepherds, the Three Kings (or Wise Men 
of the East), the Flight into Egypt, the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, the Presentation in the Temple; (3) a second New Testa- 
ment group, concerning the Death and Resurrection, such as the 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the Capture, the Trial, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Walk to Emmaus, Doubting 
Thomas, etc. Special variations need not concern us now, for this 
is the general type. Tracing backward the history and form of 
these groups, we find that they are real groups, each developed 
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Litebaby Poems and the Obigin of Species 7 

for the most part out of a single germ. Similar investigations of 
the French and German cycles would show that, though structur- 
ally somewhat different from the fully developed English cycles, 
they go back to the same simple forms and are derived from the 
same germs. Of these germs or embryos, two — the play of the 
Three Kings 1 and that of the Visit of the Women to the Sepul- 
cher — can be traced back to the tenth and eleventh centuries — the 
latter, indeed, to the very beginning of the tenth. 2 As absolutely 
no other forms of the drama are to be found so early in the Middle 
Ages, we may feel a high degree of confidence that in studying the 
origin of the Visit to the Sepulcher — i. e., of the Easter trope, 
"Quern quaeritis in sepulchro?" — we are studying the origin of 
the drama in mediaeval Europe. 

The conditions under which this trope became drama may be 
briefly sketched. Under the impetus originated by Charlemagne 
there was a movement affecting almost all forms of human thought: 
the system of education was remodeled; new life manifested itself 
in the theory of music and in the practice of it; decorative art 
made especial progress in ivory-carving, in the illumination of 
manuscripts, in the decoration of church walls and pulpits and 
altars; above all things, as the intellectual life of the times was 
almost entirely confined to the clergy, the liturgy of the church 
was developed as it had not been for centuries and was not again 
for centuries to come. The service of the church was in the main 
fixed and unalterable ; but there grew up a practice of unauthorized 
additions or elaborations, permitted in the churches, but never 
adopted by the church. These additions were at first elaborate 
melodies without words, attached to the final syllable of the Alle- 
luia; later there were also introduced sentences interwoven with 
the authorized text of the ritual or introductory to certain parts 
of it. All these elaborations, musical or literary, are called 

1 The germ of the Visit of the Shepherds is also very early, but as yet we lack evidence 
that its dramatic development preceded that of the Three Kings. In any event, it came into 
existence as a trope in the same way and apparently at the same time as the Easter trope, 
" Quem quaeritis in sepulchro!" Our main argument is therefore in no wise subject to doubt 
because of possible future discoveries concerning the development of the Visit of the Shep- 
herds. 

2 For the origin and development of the Three Kings, cf . H. Anz, Die lateinischen Magier- 
spielen; W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana; for the Visit to the Sepulcher, cf. C. Lange, Die 
lateinischen Osterfeiern, and L. Gautier, Let Tropes, or E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage. 
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8 John Matthews Manly 

"tropes." The sole purpose in introducing them was to add 
beauty or lend emphasis to the portions of the service to which 
they were attached; and at various times and places every impor- 
tant feature of the mass was ornamented with them — Gloria, Kyrie, 
Sanctus, all received this decoration. Among these numerous 
additions is the one of special interest to us, a trope of the Introit 
of the Easter Mass. It was only one of several tropes of the 
Introit, and, though like most of them it was antiphonal, it seems 
not to have been dramatic, but only an antiphonal lyric, as long 
as it remained connected with the mass. 

It consisted of only four sentences, sung in alternation by the 
two halves of the choir: 

Int[errogatio]. Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, o Christicolae ? 
R[esponsio\. Iesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 
\Responsio.~] Non est hie; surrexit sicut praedixerat. Ite, nuntiate 
quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
Resubeexi. 1 

Although as yet only an antiphonal lyric, this trope clearly 
had the capacity for becoming drama, and this soon occurred. 
Early in the tenth century it was transferred from the mass to 
the service of matins and placed between the third Responsory 
and the Te Deum (which closes the service). At the same time 
was added the one element necessary to change it into drama ; the 
sentences were sung, not by the two halves of the choir, but by 
two priests impersonating the angels at the tomb and three other 
priests impersonating the three Marys. The significant point is 
that here the drama came into existence at a single bound and 
not by insensible gradations. The elements composing it had 
existed in the church for ages ; every sentence spoken by the women 
or the angels can be found in slightly different form in the liturgy, 
and antiphonal singing was almost as old as the church itself — 
perhaps older; but the change to drama was not caused by any 
gradual approximation of antiphon to drama. The possibilities 
were present, and it was, as we have seen, a time of change, of 
variation; and one of these variations suddenly produced drama. 

Just here it needs to be remembered that definitions of the 

1 Besurrexi is the beginning of the Introit ; what precedes is the trope. 
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Literary Forms and the Origin of Species 9 

drama based on Sophocles and Shakspere and Moliere will not 
serve for the drama in its simple, elemental forms. The features 
that seem essential to distinguishing it from other forms of liter- 
ature, and the only essential features, are: the presentation of a 
story in action, and the impersonation of the characters concerned 
in the story. Dialogue, though important and usually present, is 
not essential; the pantomime makes no use of speech, the mono- 
logue develops its situation without the participation of a second 
actor. 

The form of drama thus developed grew almost beyond belief; 
it was enormously expanded as literature by the addition of words, 
antiphons, hymns, which, though greatly increasing the beauty 
and attractiveness of the performance, did not change its character; 
it was also enormously developed as drama by interesting and 
significant action ; it joined with other dramatic nuclei to compose 
the most elaborate and extensive dramatic form the world has ever 
seen; but in character, in type, in essentials, it remained always, 
even to the end of its existence, seven hundred years later, precisely 
what it was in its origin. It did not change into anything else; 
no other dramatic form seems to have originated from it. 

The second form of the drama that arose in the Middle Ages 
had a history as definite and as independent as that of the first. 
This form was the miracle-play, properly so called; that is, the 
dramatization of a legend setting forth the life, or the martyrdom, 
or the miracles of a saint. Before this type of drama appeared 
there had been recited, as regular features of the church service, 
narratives of the lives of the saints containing every feature later 
presented in drama. And attempts have been made by several 
scholars to show that out of the modifications to which these 
legends were constantly subject, particularly out of the farced 
epistle, the miracle-play arose. But the ordinary modifications of 
the legend and its presentation in the church have very definite 
limits, which, however wide their variation, they do not pass. 
None of these gradual variations caused legend or farced epistle 
to become anything other than legend and farced epistle. The 
change by which the miracle-play actually came into existence 
was simple and sudden and without visible preparation. The 
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drama — the liturgical drama — had been in existence for two hun- 
dred years; it had been very effective in the presentation of its 
material; at the same time, legend was interesting and important 
to every person or organization that had a patron saint — and there 
was none without. Legend was therefore cast in dramatic form, 
and at once the new type of play, the miracle-play, came into being. 
So far as the evidence shows, there was no gradual transition of 
liturgical play to miracle-play, or of undramatized legend to drama. 
When once the necessary elements came together, the new species 
existed ; a moment before, and there was nothing like it ; the com- 
bination was made, and the new species was complete. 

In all cases in which there is really the development of a new 
form of plant life, the change seems, as DeVries points out, to be 
accomplished, not by the insensible accumulation of minute dif- 
ferences, but by the addition of a definite unit. Forms fluctuate 
by small gradations through a wide range ; they seem almost ready 
to change into something else; but if this is their principle, they 
invariably return to the type to which they belong. Change of 
species, when it really occurs, is due to the presence of a new unit, 
determining a new character. 

This seems to have been true of the two forms of the drama we 
have thus far examined. It is perhaps even clearer for the form 
that next developed. Not very many years ago it was customary 
to derive the morality-play from the mystery-play; not because 
there was any evidence for it, for there was none ; but merely 
because Darwinism had unconsciously imposed itself upon us. 
We disregarded chronology ; we accepted superficial resemblances 
as vital — all because, as it now seems to me, we were so impressed 
by the beautiful simplicity and effectiveness of Darwin's two great 
ideas that we were ready to distort the facts in our own field of 
investigation into harmony with these great ideas. But for some 
such preconception no one would have attempted to explain the 
origin of the morality-play by citing as transitional forms mystery- 
plays a hundred years later than the morality. 

In essential characteristics the morality is very simple, and 
its origin can be very definitely traced. During the last three 
centuries of the Middle Ages the ruling form of literature was 
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the allegory. By this time the dramatic method had clearly 
shown, in both mystery and miracle-play, its capacity for reaching 
a large and miscellaneous audience and for moving it as no other 
form of literature could move it. The combination of this favorite 
form of literature with this most effective mode of presentation 
was made, and the immediate result was the morality-play. 

The relation of this type of play both to that which preceded 
and to that which followed has usually been misunderstood because 
of failure to distinguish essential from unessential characteristics. 
This failure appears in the standard definition of the type of play. 
The definitions of Collier, Klein, Ward, and Creizenach are in 
practical agreement in regarding as the essential feature of the 
morality-play the fact that the dramatis personae are entirely, or 
at least principally, abstractions, personifications of virtues, vices, 
single traits of character. But such a definition obviously does 
not enable us to distinguish moralities from plays of entirely 
different types. Personifications of virtues, of vices, of nations, 
of classes of people, were used in the drama of the thirteenth 
century; they were treated in no way differently from the simple 
human beings who moved through the play. They did not in 
any respect modify or tend to modify the type of plays in which 
they appeared. In later times abstractions, personifications of 
single qualities, have been the special feature of plays that we 
can hardly, by any stretching of terms, call morality-plays. Ben 
Jonson's "humour" comedies are not morality-plays, but they 
contain scarcely a character that is not the personification of a 
single quality. Moliere, Ibsen, Dumas fils — every man who writes 
a problem-play, marshals his abstractions, his simple men of a 
single quality. But their plays are not moralities. On the other 
hand, morality -plays exist in which some of the dramatis personae 
bear personal names, and are very vividly conceived, not as mere 
abstractions, but as living types of the qualities they embody ; but 
no increase in the number of humanly named or vividly drawn 
characters could alone change a morality-play or an allegory into 
anything else. The Red Cross Knight and Una and her milk- 
white lamb are definite and charming, and some of their adven- 
tures are as exciting as any in the range of old romance: they 
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have an interest apart from the allegory ; but none the less, if you 
look to the allegory, it remains allegory, for all the interest and 
charm of the surface-meaning. 

The distinction of the morality-play, as of all allegory, lies 
not in its dramatis personae, its characters, but in its technique. 
The specific quality is that nothing really is what it seems, or is 
presented as it actually occurred or would occur. Is Christian, 
the hero, weak in faith, full of gloomy doubts and fears, and beset 
by sharp temptations to evil and unbelief ? It is not so presented 
in the allegory; there he passes through the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, and Apollyon straddles clean across the whole breadth of the 
way and fights with him. There may be action in allegory, there 
may be action in morality-play — conceivably as much as in any 
other species of play whatever; but the action is always, from the 
very nature of the case, allegorical, symbolical; it is never direct, 
simple, actual. 

Let us take the morality-play made familiar to us all of recent 
years by Mr. Ben Greet's company of players — the moral play of 
the Somonynge of Everyman. In it is set forth that, when a 
man dies, neither kindred nor friends nor riches, nor beauty nor 
strength of body or mind, will avail him, but only the good he 
has done and the mercy of God. Parts, if not the whole, of this 
theme may be capable of presentation simply, directly. The point 
to observe in regard to the presentation of it in the morality-play 
is that it is conceived under symbols, metaphors, and presented 
throughout by means of a symbolic technique. God calls Dethe 
and bids him summon Everyman to undertake a pilgrimage. 
Dethe does this bidding, warning Everyman to bring his account- 
books with him that he may make his reckoning before God. 
Everyman is afraid to go alone, but Felawship and Cosyn and 
Kynrede, greatly as they have loved him, refuse to bear him 
company when they learn his destination. Goodes (Riches) 
also says that he will not go, and avows that he has done Every- 
man much harm. Good-dedes would willingly accompany him, 
but cannot until Knowlege has led Everyman to Confession, who 
counsels him and gives him the "scourge of penaunce." As the 
blows of the scourge fall upon Everyman, Good-dedes is released 
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from her sickness and weakness and is ready for the journey. 
Everyman then puts on the "garment of contrycyon," and starts 
out accompanied by Knowlege and Good-dedes. Dyscrecyon, 
Strengthe, Beaute, and Fyve-Wyttes set out also; but when they 
come to the grave, Beaute deserts him, and then Strengthe and 
Dyscrecyon and Fyve-Wyttes. Knowlege remains to direct him, 
but Everyman comes into the presence of God accompanied only 
by Good-dedes. 

Symbolic technique is in use throughout: in the application 
to Felawship and Cosyn and Kynrede and their refusal, in the 
advice and guidance of Knowlege, in the garment of contrition. 
It is obvious that no introduction of concrete figures, no increased 
vividness of portrayal, no intensity or liveliness of action, could 
make this anything but a morality-play, unless at the same time 
the technique were changed — unless, for example, Everyman's 
change of heart after his interview with Confession were shown 
us by direct methods and not by the symbolic method of clothing 
him in the garment of contrition — and similarly throughout the 
play. Nor could the simple, direct presentation of the events of 
scripture and legend which constituted mystery and miracle-play 
develop into anything approaching this by the mere introduction 
of Contemplatio explaining the action and commenting on its 
significance in place of the holy doctor, St. Augustine, or by the 
introduction of Ecclesia and Synagoga as representing Christians 
and Jews, or even by that of Justice and Mercy, Truth and Peace, 
arguing before the throne of God the Father the question of the 
necessity of the damnation of the human race and the possibility 
of saving it by the vicarious atonement. So far as their use in 
these plays is concerned, Contemplatio is as real a figure as St. 
Augustine, Ecclesia and Synagoga as real as Moses and St. Peter, 
Justice and her sisters as real as God the Father or Jesus: the 
names they bear do not determine the nature of the characters. 
So long as such figures talked and acted in accord with the 
technique of mystery and miracle-play — that is, so long as their 
talk and action were to be interpreted in the first intention — so 
long these plays did not and could not give birth to the morality- 
play. The morality-play is dramatized allegory. The moment 
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the single unit of allegory is added to drama as a formative unit, 
the morality-play comes into existence with its peculiar technique, 
with all its characteristic qualities. 

I have devoted so much time to these three forms of the drama 
because in them we find pure, unmixed types, and because the 
facts in regard to their origins are so clear. It is rare indeed to 
find in literature forms or species so definitely distinguished as 
these from other species of the same genus. But in other instances 
in which the species is sharply and clearly distinguished from 
others, the origin seems to have occurred also by a single move- 
ment, by the addition of a single character-unit. It is thus with 
the pastoral drama, which came into existence in Italy in 1472 
with the Orfeo of Poliziano. It is thus in France and England 
with the farce, which existed full-blown the moment of the first 
dramatization of & fabliau. It is thus with the romantic comedy 
of the sixteenth century ; with the Chronicle History ; even, I think, 
with modern comedy and tragedy as distinguished from classical. 
In later times the origins of certain forms of the novel can, I 
believe, be shown to be as sudden, as clearly due to a single definite 
mutation. And besides these literary types, certain other literary 
forms exhibit similar phenomena. Blank-verse did not come into 
existence gradually by the increasing carelessness of poets in 
regard to rhyme. It was created suddenly, by a single move- 
ment. The heroic couplet originated quite as suddenly. Chaucer 
wrote heroic couplets, and there they were. They were not pre- 
pared for by poems growing more and more "couplety " and more 
and more "ten-syllabled." Heroic verse has two distinguish- 
ing units or characters, "decasyllabicness" and " coupletness," 
and each is an absolute unit or character — that is, is incapable 
of degrees. 

In the fact just stated lies, I fancy, the whole explanation of 
the phenomena we have been discussing. Certain literary forms, 
if they come into existence at all, must come by a single, simple 
mutation, for the entirely sufficient reason that their very existence 
depends upon the presence of an absolute unit. The doctrine of 
mutations — the new theory of the origin of species, not by the 
gradual accumulation of insensible differences, but by a sudden 
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definite change — so far as it is true of literary forms, is true not 
because it has been demonstrated for species of plants, but because 
certain literary forms, like certain species of plants, owe their dis- 
tinctive character to the presence of one essential element. 

That other literary forms may not come into existence by 
insensible gradations I am not prepared to say. "Literary form" 
is a very vague term ; "literary species" is equally vague. We 
know, of course, that after a literary form comes into existence it 
may undergo many and wide variations ; whether these variations, 
if gradual, are always of the kind the botanists call fluctuating — 
that is, whether they never result in the production of a distinctly 
new form or species — I cannot say. The histories of literature, 
of course, teach us that they constantly do so result ; but then the 
histories of literature teach us that it is only by such insensible 
variations that new species originate, and this we have just found 
to be untrue. The histories of literature were all written under 
the influence of a doctrine which caused the writers to overlook 
some of the facts and to distort others. He who would now study 
the origins of literary forms must re-examine the evidence; must 
inquire to what extent mutations have been confused with fluc- 
tuating variations; to what extent variations which bear some 
resemblance to the new form, but in reality have no genetic rela- 
tion to it, have been forced into the line of its ancestry because 
the doctrine of evolution was supposed to need them. If it be 
true that in literature forms originate in both ways, let us find it 
out and proclaim it. It makes no difference to us whether both 
modes of origin are true for botany or not. We students of litera- 
ture have in reality, as no doubt all of you have been insisting 
throughout this discussion, nothing whatever to do with botany; 
our problems are with the facts of literature. Our case is merely 
that we, like the thinkers in all fields of thought, have come under 
the pervasive, dominating influence of a great zoological theory, 
and under this influence have been blind to some of our facts, 
have distorted others, and have allowed ourselves to substitute 
catchy phrases for a real understanding of the processes that 
should have engaged our attention. We are now, in this discus- 
sion, using another great zoological theory to free ourselves, if it 
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may be, from the one which has so subtly and powerfully distorted 
our thought. This new theory is admirably fitted to serve us as 
liberator. It denies categorically the fundamental ideas of the 
other; it offers us, as a substitute, a mode of origin not merely 
radically different from it, but in any particular case absolutely 
incompatible with it. A new form either comes into existence 
suddenly or it does not. In literature either mode seems possible. 
It is for us to find out in each case what are the facts. 

But again you ask: "Could we not do this without the aid of 
DeVries's theory?" The answer, I fear, must be: No; the proof 
that we could not is that we did not. "Can we not lay aside all 
theories and merely collect the facts of literary development, and 
then inquire what they mean?" We cannot. The whole history 
of science tells us in unmistakable tones that no man who merely 
collected facts and then inquired their meaning has ever succeeded 
in dealing with any problem but the very tiniest. Theory, hypoth- 
esis, is absolutely essential, even if it were not unavoidable. 
Without it we cannot see all the facts. Again and again in the 
history of science a field of inquiry has seemed absolutely 
exhausted; there is not a bit of straw, much less a head of 
wheat, left for the gleaner; a man has then come along with a 
new theory, and suddenly the exhausted field has to be harvested 
anew, and it yields as abundantly as if it had never before been 
visited. 

But even if we could free ourselves without aid from 
another science, it is well that we should free ourselves by a 
conscious effort, in order that we may perhaps remain free and 
not merely pass from unconscious subjection to one great theory 
to equally unconscious subjection to another. It is even well, I 
think, that we should know the theories of other sciences and 
consciously try to apply them to our own. They are at best but 
analogies, it is true, but they may be suggestive in the highest 
degree. By resemblance, or even by absolute difference, they may 
direct our attention to phenomena which the unaided eye might 
never see. 

In conclusion let us spend a moment or two with the seven laws 
stated by DeVries; some of them are very suggestive. His fifth 
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law is: The same new species is produced in a large number of 
individuals. Does this occur with literary forms? Surely; the 
same movement that produced the earliest form of the drama which 
we discussed, the liturgical play, or dramatic trope, of the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, produced other dramatic tropes of pre- 
cisely the same species, but with different subject-matter; 1 and 
it is not probable that all miracle-plays or all moralities are derived 
by imitation from one original individual, or that only one man 
ever independently thought of dramatizing a fabliau and thus 
producing a farce. The seventh law is that mutations take place 
in nearly all directions. This was certainly the case when the 
dramatic trope came into being. It was an age of troping. 
Tropes — that is, insertions in the authorized liturgy — were com- 
posed by the hundreds, and of all conceivable varieties. Most of 
them had no such characteristic feature as to constitute a new 
form of art, and these perished without being recognized as any- 
thing but tropes ;, but some, as we have seen, became drama. 

In connection with this law DeVries teaches us that natural 
selection acts, not as a directing, propulsive force, but as a sieve. 
It certainly does so in literature. The path of literary history is 
strewn with variations that left no progeny. It is even true that 
occasionally very beautiful forms stand absolutely isolated, because 
the conditions were not favorable for their reproduction. Such 
are, I believe, the plays of Adam de la Hale and the famous 
Sponsus. In these particular cases the unfavorable condition 
seems to have been the lack of other writers of sufficient skill and 
power to do the same sort of thing; for the moment you cease to 
deal with the kind of literature that any man and every man can 
produce, you have to take account of the presence or absence of 
genius. 

Another interesting feature of the development of new species 
by mutation is the fact that particular species seem to have special 
periods of mutation. During these periods, variations, mutations 
resulting in new species, are produced in great abundance. At 
other times the species seems to be quiescent, producing no new 

iThe Christmas trope, "Quem quaeritis in praesepe," is the most interesting and 
important ; cf . Anz, op. cit. 
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species, but only tfoe normal fluctuating variations which diverge 
from the original type only to return to it immediately. For this 
phenomenon, as indeed for the phenomenon of mutation itself, 
the botanists are not yet ready to assign a cause. In the field of 
literature we find an analogous phenomenon, and the cause of it 
almost suggests itself, it is so obvious. The age in which the 
drama originated from the liturgical trope was, as we have seen, 
an age of unexampled variation in the service of the church; the 
age in which the miracle-play originated saw the development of 
other new forms of treating the legends of the saints; the age 
which gave us the morality produced other types distinct from 
it, but carelessly grouped with it; in like manner the farce, the 
history -play, the pastoral, romantic comedy and tragedy were not 
isolated phenomena. And in each case we can find a probable 
cause of the period of productiveness, of variability, in the fact 
that each follows hard upon, and is part of, a great intellectual 
or artistic movement. The liturgical play originated, as we have 
seen, in the first intellectual revival of the Middle Ages, in the 
renaissance begun by Charlemagne and Alcuin. The miracle-play 
appears immediately after the great intellectual revival of the 
eleventh century; the morality originates not more than a gen- 
eration after the fourteenth-century renaissance of France and 
England; the pastoral, the history, and the other species cited, 
all connect themselves with various phases of the dawn of modern 
culture. 

These and other generalizations and theories of sciences may 
be suggestive and valuable to us, if we use them only to stimulate 
our own thought and our perception of the facts in our own field ; 
if we are careful not to substitute analogy for explanation of 
process, the application of a formula for real mastery of the phe- 
nomena ; if we remember that the new combinations of literature 
are not strictly analogous to those of biology, for they are combi- 
nations of previously existing elements ; nor to those of chemistry, 
for they always betray their components; nor to those of physics, 
for they are after all not merely mixtures of the old elements, but 
new substances with new qualities and characters. 

Bearing these warnings in mind, we might consider other laws 
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for literary forms drawn up in imitation of the seven given by 
DeVries for plants; but this paper is already too long. More- 
over, its purpose has been fully accomplished if the analogies we 
have been discussing have aided us at all in freeing ourselves 
from the unconscious influences which distort our vision and our 
thought. 

John Matthews Manly 
University op Chicago 
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